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ADDRESS. 


BY  HON.  WILLIAM  COGSWELL,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President: 

We  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  one  hundred  years.  We 
stand  at  this  reunion  amid  the  happy  and  suggestive  memories 
of  the  past.  Amid  the  greetings  and  rejoicings  of  long-separated 
friends  we  seem  to  feel  the  presence  of  those  who  in  the  earlier 
time  were  familiar  with  these  classic  halls  and  academic  shades. 
We  bring  to  mind  the  names  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations,  and 
we  rejoice  in  a  history  in  which  noblemen  have  wrought.  It  gives 
us  honest  pride  to  read  the  story  of  those  who  long  ago  conceived 
the  plan  of  an  institution  which  should  be  an  honor  to  the  town 
and  an  increasing  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  Academy  bears  an  honorable  name.  The  first  settlers  of 
this  town  were  men  of  strong  character.  They  were  closely  associ- 
-  ated  with  those  who  moulded  the  destinies  of  the  rising  Common- 
wealth. In  the  provincial  history  they  were  the  confidential  advisors 
of  Governor  Wentworth  and  his  council. 

Theodore  Atkinson,  the  Governor's  secretary,  a  judge  in  the 
provincial  courts,  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  great  power  in  the 
government,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  fathers  of  this  town. 
He  owned  large  real  estate  here.  The  town  was  named  for  him. 
The  Academy  was  honored  with  the  same  name. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  which  Atkinson 
Academy  was  founded,  and  to  the  character  of  the  founders.  This 
Academy,  which  has  flourished  for  a  century,  was  not  founded  by 
the  superfluous  wealth  of  some  benevolent  man.  It  was  not  simply 
a  benefaction  which  was  located  here,  but  it  was  an  idea  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  who  were  men  of  broad 
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views,  and  they  formed  plans  for  the  future.  They  planted  this 
Academy  amidst  trials  and  struggles,  and  without  great  wealth, 
by  their  wisdom  and  care  they  nourished  its  growing  life.  They 
were  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact  that  all  future  prosperity,  the 
character  of  citizenship,  and  the  stability  of  civil  and  religious 
institutions  must  depend  on  the  nurture  of  the  youth.  The  first 
thing  which  they  recognized  as  a  necessity  was  the  church.  The 
reason  they  gave  in  their  petition  for  a  separate  town  was  that 
"by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  their  dwellings  from  the  meeting- 
house, they  undergo  many  and  great  difficulties  in  attending  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  G-od."  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  worship  Grod  in  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Cogswell.  The  next 
year  they  built  the  church  in  which  they  worshiped  seventy-seven 
years. 

When  they  had  built  the  church  they  divided  the  town  into 
three  districts  and  hired  the  school-master.  This  was  only  the 
preparatory  work.  There  was  but  one  academy  in  New  Hampshire 
when  this  school  had  its  inception.  Three  schools  received  incorpo- 
ration at  an  earlier  date ;  this  was  the  second  in  operation. 

The  Revolutionary  struggle  had  just  closed.  In  the  beginning 
of  that  war,  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  this  school,  this  pledge 
was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  town : 

"  We  do  hereby  solemnly  engage  and  promise  that  we  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  with 
arms  oppose  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies 
against  the  United  American  Colonies." 

Every  man  in  Atkinson  signed  the  pledge,  and  through  the  years 
"when  the  earth  was  crimsoned  with  blood"  they  gave  themselves 
to  the  conflict  till  victory  was  won.  The  situation  was  rendered 
more  trying  by  the  stress  of  the  times.  The  war  just  ended  had 
left  the  country  a  legacy  of  debt  with  small  resources.  Paper 
money  had  depreciated,  taxes  were  heavy,  expenses  of  govern- 
ment were  still  larger,  prices  were  high.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
was  intense,  conventions  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  and 
petitions  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  help  and  for  redress. 
It  was  the  time  of  Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  its 
origin  from  these  causes. 

The  people  complained  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  of  the  aristoc- 
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racy  of  men  in  power,  of  the  extortion  of  lawyers,  of  the  burden 
of  taxes,  and  of  the  wide-spread  distress.  Mobs  gathered  about 
court-houses,  and  for  a  time  the  peace  of  the  country  was  in 
great  peril.  But  the  strong  men  who  founded  this  institution 
were  not  driven  from  their  purpose  by  these  events.  They  saw  in 
these  things  a  new  argument  for  the  education  of  the  future  citi- 
zens. They  knew  that  these  things  were  temporary  and  would  in 
a  few  years  pass  away.  If  the  foundation  of  character  can  be 
laid  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  generations,  the  future  of 
the  state  is  secure. 

The  petition  for  the  charter  of  the  Academy  was  dated  January, 
1791,  and  "humbly  showeth"  the  object  of  the  institution  to  be 
the  "encouragement  of  morality  and  literature."  The  act  of  incor- 
poration, dated  February  17,  1791,  gives  voice  io  the  thought 
which  originated  the  Academy  : 

"A  virtuous  and  learned  education  has  ever  been  esteemed  highly 
conducive  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind:  an  enlarged 
mind  being  the  only  sure  barrier  against  the  many  evils  which 
disturb  the  repose  of  individuals  and  the  tranquillity  of  states,  and 
the  mind  of  man  being  most  susceptible  of  virtuous  principles, 
and  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  at  an  early  period  of  life." 

The  Academy  was  organized  for  the  promotion  of  "  piety  and 
virtue,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin  and 
G-reek  languages ;  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of 
speaking ;  in  Geography,  logic  and  Geometry  as  opportunity  may 
permit."  Its  trustees  were :  The  Governor  and  Council  of  State, 
ex  officio;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody ;  Rev.  Stephen  Peabody  ;  Peter 
Clement;  Benj.  Stone;  Dr.  William  Cogswell;  Rev.  Giles  Merrill, 
Plaistow ;  Ezekiel  Gile,  Esq.,  Plaistow ;  Hon.  John  Calfe,  Hamp- 
stead ;  James  McGregor,  Londonderry,  preceptor,  ex  officio. 

Three  names  deserve  special  mention  among  the  founders.  The 
first  is  the  minister  of  the  town,  Rev.  Stephen  Peabody,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  a  man  of  original  genius,  his  frame  strong  and 
muscular,  a  man  of  great  physical  might,  his  bearing  dignified,  and 
his  manners  befitting  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  He  was  a 
man  of  invincible  purpose  and  dauntless  energy,  who  believed  in 
God  and  believed  in  the  true  dignity  of  manhood.  He  loved  his 
country  and  served  it  with  fidelity.    He  had  scarcely  been  settled 
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in  his  ministry  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  army.* 
His  reply  was  characteristic  : 

uTo  Hon.  Matthew  Thornton,  Chairman  of  Com.  of  Safety  for 
N.  II. : 

"  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  18th  lately  came  to  hand,  in  which  I  have 
an  invitation  from  the  Honorable  Com.  to  engage  as  Chaplain 
in  the  service  of  my  country.  The  proposal  was  new  and  unex- 
pected, my  domestic  affairs  unfavorable.  But  the  honor  of  the 
invitation,  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  my  desire  to  promote  the 
weal  of  America  and  her  freedom  from  a  state  of  vassalage  out- 
weighs personal  embarrassments.  Therefore,  with  gratitude  and 
self-diffidence  I  have  concluded  to  undertake  the  service." 

(Dated  August  14,  1775.) 

Further  notice  will  be  made  of  this  honorable  man  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  work. 

The  second  founder  is  Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician,  having  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  John  Rogers, 
the  martyr.  He  was  a  rare  man.  He  never  attended  school,  but 
was  educated  by  his  father,  studied  medicine,  began  practice  early, 
and  settled  in  this  town.  He  was  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace 
and  of  the  "quorum."  It  was  his  duty,  in  this  latter  office,  to  hold 
court  with  two  other  justices,  and  to  examine  by  oath  into  all 
offences  and  misdeeds  against  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  safety 
of  persons,  and  this  court  was  clothed  with  authority  to  restrain  and 
punish  evil  men.  It  was  an  office  of  great  importance,  and  was 
given  to  trusted  men.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  before 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  was  the  first  man  in  New  Hampshire 
who  resigned  the  king's  commission  on  account  of  political  opinions. 
He  helped  to  capture  the  fort  of  William  and  Mary  at  Newcastle. 
He  was  delegate  to  conventions  to  consider  the  "  alarming  situation 
of  public  affairs."  He  rose  rapidly  in  office,  was  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  was  one  of  the  council  of  safety  at  the  time  when 
the  lives  of  men  were  in  the  greatest  peril,  the  highest  gift  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  appointed  adjutant-general, 
and  went  under  Glen.  Whipple  to  the  defence  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  at  Bennington  to  care  for  the  troops  under  Gen.  Stark.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.    He  was  made  major- 
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general.  His  labors  were  incessant.  He  wore  out  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  look  was  imperial.  He  impressed  the 
people,  and  even  strangers  regarded  him  as  a  superior  man.  He 
was  fond  of  dress,  a  fine  horseman,  sustained  a  showy  equipage,  a 
man  of  quick  perception,  ready  in  invention,  prompt  in  action,  his 
memory  tenacious,  his  reason  clear,  his  wit  caustic,  and  he  was  the 
master  of  resistless  ridicule.  He  was  a  terrible  foe.  If  he  some- 
times failed  to  carry  his  own  plans,  he  never  failed  to  destroy  his 
adversary  ;  but  he  was  just  in  his  official  dealings  with  men.  He 
loved  his  country  supremely.  He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  town,  and  he  gave  to  the  formation  of  Atkinson  Academy  his 
wisdom  and  strength  and  his  money.  His  material  benefactions 
would  have  been  much  larger  if  his  revenues  had  not  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  depreciated  currency,  and  by  the  losses  incident  to  his 
self-denying  public  career. 

The  third  honored  name  is  Dr.  William  Cogswell.  His  lather. 
Nathaniel,  had  eight  sons,  every  one  of  whom  served  in  the  army. 
William,  who  was  a  student  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Searls,  of  Mason,  could  not  behold  this  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  with  indifference.  Though 
at  that  time  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  left  his  classical  pursuits 
and  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States,  June  19,  1776,  as  a 
private  in  a  company  commanded  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Thomas 
Cogswell.  He  continued  in  the  service  one  year.  Worn  down  by  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  health  he  commented 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Peabody.  Having  completed  his  course  of  medical  prepara- 
tion, he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  appointed,  July  10,  1781, 
surgeon's  mate  to  Governor  Eustis,  and  three  years  after,  at  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  by  Washington  and  Congress  was  appointed, 
June  20,  1784,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  sta- 
tioned at  West  Point. 

When  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  gained  he  returned  to  his 
home,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  beloved  and  honored  by 
all.  "His  mind  acutely  discerned  men  and  things.  It  was  im- 
proved with  useful  science  and  disposition  to  do  good.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  was  judicious,  careful,  attentive  ;  no  extravagance  in  practice 
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nor  in  price  marked  his  course ;  no  poor  widow  ever  complained  that 
she  '  had  spent  all  her  living  on  this  physician,  and  was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.'  As  a  magistrate  he  encouraged 
no  vexatious  litigations,  nor  aided  the  knavish  in  their  fraud  or  vio- 
lence. As  a  Christian  professor  he  was  uniform,  steady,  and  firm  as 
&  rock.  In  his  last  sickness  he  was  resigned,  humble,  patient,  and 
so  he  fell  asleep."* 

These  three  men  were  a  host.  They  had  differing  elements,  which 
supplemented  each  other.  The  plan  for  a  school  had  its  inception 
in  the  conversations  they  held  while  laying  plans  for  the  well-being 
of  the  town.  Few  days  passed  when  these  three  men  did  not  meet. 
Three  spirits  were  congenial.  They  read  the  future  as  prophets. 
They  studied  the  condition  of  society  as  men  who  worked  not  merely 
for  the  present  time,  but  for  posterity. 

THE  FIRST  ACADEMY. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  to  raise  and  equip  a  building. 
Neither  of  these  men  had  large  ability  to  raise  money.  The  parson 
Ihad  a  farm  which  was  rough,  only  in  part  fenced  ;  he  had  his  own 
liouse  to  build,  and  his  salary  in  1787  was  only  seventy-six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence.  To  this  was  added  ten  cords  of 
"wood.  The  salary  was  paid  in  barter.  The  journal  of  the  pastor 
shows  that  he  received  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  lumber  and 
flax  and  labor,  and  largely  "store  pay"  at  Atwood's,  with  a  large 
supply  of  cider  and  somewhat  of  rum.  His  ability  to  pay  money 
was  limited.  Gren.  Peabody  had  large  landed  estates,  but  his  debts 
liad  accumulated  during  the  war,  and  he  was  often  in  need  of  money 
to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses.  Dr.  Cogswell  had  a  good  medical 
practice,  but  the  people  paid  their  doctor  much  as  they  did  their 
minister.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  heroic  thing  for  these 
men  to  go  forward  in  building.  It  cost  them  self-sacrifice,  but  they 
-did  it  with  cheerfulness. 

The  first  academy  was  located  on  the  eastern  corner  where  the 
road  to  Salem  diverges  from  the  road  to  Haverhill.  The  land  was 
given  by  Dr.  Cogswell ;  the  building  was  framed  at  Bassett's.  It 
■was  a  modest  one-story  house,  with  large  chimney  and  spacious  fire- 
place.   It  was  begun  during  the  summer  of  1786.    When  the 

*  Extract  from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  John  Kelley. 
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frame  was  ready,  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1786,  the  people 
gathered  for  work,  "handling  rocks  and  underpinning."  *  £:  It  was 
a  fair  day."  Heaven  smiled  on  the  labor.  Three  days  later  they 
were  still  at  work,  and  the  journal  of  the  pastor  reads  :  "I  went  over 
and  gave  them  a  bottle  of  rum  in  grog.  On  the  23d  the  frame  is 
up,  and  they  are  boarding  it  fast." 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  completion ;  work  was  for  a  time 
suspended,  probably  for  want  of  funds.  During  the  next  season 
work  was  resumed,  the  house  was  finished  and  put  to  its  use,  and  it 
served  its  purpose  well  for  fifteen  years,  covering  the  time  of  teach- 
ing by  Masters  Moses  Lovett  Neal,  Daniel  Hardy,  Samuel  Moody, 
Silas  Dinsmore,  and  Stephen  Peabody  Webster,  who  bore  the  pas- 
tor's name  and  married  his  daughter  Polly.  During  the  time  of 
service  of  Master  John  Yose,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1802,  "just 
after  two  in  the  morning,  we  were  alarmed  with  the  cry  of  fire !  and 
found  the  Academy  all  of  a  light  fire  inside."  It  was  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Even  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence  the  Academy  had  attained  an  enviable  name.  Pupils  had 
been  gathered  from  towns  far  and  near,  and  when  the  sad  news  went 
abroad  that  the  humble  edifice  was  in  ashes,  it  caused  grief  to  a  large 
number  of  young  men  and  women  who  had  received  their  education 
here,  and  who  now  were  prominent  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The 
school  had  exerted  an  important  and  salutary  influence  on  New  Eng- 
land life.  Grood  thoughts  had  been  dropped  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  like  golden  kernels  in  a  fertile  soil,  which  had  grown  to  fruit- 
age in  life  and  character. 

Pupils  came  from  other  towns,  and  the  school  gained  an  early 
fame.  The  teaching  of  the  school  was  religious.  The  Bible  was 
read,  prayer  was  daily  offered  to  God,  the  school  kept  the  Sabbath 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  duties  of  citizenship  were  incul- 
cated, manners  were  taught,  respect  for  age,  the  civilities  of  social 
life,  and  the  graces  of  society  were  not  omitted.  Boys  lifted  their 
hats  in  the  presence  of  elders,  they  made  a  bow  and  the  -irl< 
dropped  a  courtesy  on  entering  or  leaving  the  school-room.  The 
school  refined  manners  while  it  developed  the  intellect  and  the 
heart.  The  expense  of  attending  school  has  always  been  moderate. 
The  tuition  at  first  was  six  shillings  per  quarter,  after  two  years 

*  Parson  Peabody's  Journal. 
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nine  shillings.  The  price  of  board  was,  in  the  beginning,  four 
shillings,  six  pence,  then  six,  afterwards  seven.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  establish  even  this  low  "  rate."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  after  the  house  was  finished,  some  staid  outside,  declaring 
this  was  a  wicked  plan  to  collect  money.*  The  exciting  topic  at  the 
store  and  at  the  parson's  house  was  this  matter  of  "  rates."  It  is 
said  in  the  faithful  "journal "  which  delineates  these  lines  that  the 
people  "  got  high  "  over  it.  But  the  men  who  guided  the  enterprise 
were  firm  in  their  purpose,  and  the  feeling  subsided;  and  when 
it  was  ready  for  occupancy,  a  goodly  number  of  pupils  paid  their 
entrance  fee,  and  Master  Neal  was  installed  as  the  preceptor. 
Doubtless  he  was  alone  at  first,  but  he  soon  received  Mr.  Cox  as 
his  assistant. 

THE  PLAN  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  school  was  founded  on  a  broad  basis.  Its  purpose  was  the 
"  encouragement  of  literature  and  virtue."  By  literature  they 
meant  education  or  culture  of  mind.  Physical  culture  was  easily 
gained  in  the  resolute  battles  of  life.  The  clear  air  of  this  healthful 
town  and  the  manly  exercise  in  felling  trees  and  digging  rocks,  and 
subduing  the  stubborn  lands,  withal  the  practice  of  the  gentler 
art  of  husbandry,  gave  to  the  hardy  race  strength  and  vigor  and  en- 
durance of  body.  They  were  determined  to  add  to  this  the  culture 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  It  was  in  their  minds  that  the  school 
should  be  open  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes.  In  this  last  partic- 
ular this  school  is  a  pioneer.  The  question  was  a  new  one, 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
classes  and  under  the  same  teachers.  It  was  not  easy  to  unite 
at  once  in  any  plan  for  the  two  sexes  in  one  school.  Exeter  and 
And  over  had  set  the  example  the  other  way.  Public  sentiment 
was  largely  in  that  direction.  It  is  very  evident  that  some  of  the 
people  in  this  town  were  slow  to  adopt  the  new  plan.  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Colby  was  engaged  to  teach  in  the  spring  of  1787.  Her 
school  was  for  both  sexes.  It  was  kept  in  Parson  Peabody's  house. 
She  was  engaged  because  the  "Academy  was  not  ready."  But  her 
school  continued  for  some  time  after  the  preceptor  had  gathered 
his  school  in  the  new  building,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  school  for 


*  Parson  Peabody's  Journal. 
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girls.  Atkinson  might  have  had  a  female  academy  if  the  school  of 
Mrs.  Colby  had  continued.  The  first  four  years  of  its  life  the 
Academy  was  a  school  for  boys  only.  But  on  the  25th  day 
of  July,  1791,  Parson  Peabody  sent  his  daughter  Polly,  and  with 
her  entered  Elizabeth  Knight,  Lucy  Poor,  and  Hannah  Atwood. 
This  was  the  last  term  of  Master  Hardy.  Master  Moody  taught 
only  one  term.  Beginning  August  1,  1791,  seven  young  women 
were  added  to  the  list.  But  the  next  quarter,  beginning  November 
22,  under  Master  Dinsmore,  the  roll  contained  fifty-five  names, 
all  boys.  The  next  quarter  he  had  seven  young  ladies  among 
his  pupils.  There  were  long  and  frequent  discussions  about  the 
i  rules  which  should  govern  the  school.  Doubtless  this  subject  of 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  one  of  the  things  which  entered 
into  the  discussion.  After  the  young  women  had  once  taken  pos- 
session they  were  most  welcome  and  the  policy  of  the  school  was 
fixed,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
institution.  One  of  the  honored  pupils,  Governor  Kent,  speaking 
after  many  years,  gave  this  testimony : 

"  If  I  were  to  be  a  boy  again,  and  go  to  Atkinson  Academy,  I 
should  hope  to  meet  the  young,  intelligent,  beautiful,  and  pure  girls 
whose  presence  and  society  did  so  much  to  mend  the  manners  and 
improve  the  hearts  of  the  somewhat  rough  specimens  of  incipient 
manhood  on  the  opposite  benches." 

The  first  exhibition  occurred  October  14,  1789.*  Public  feeling 
divided  on  the  first  public  exhibition.  It  was  under  Master  Neal. 
Great  preparations  were  made.  The  master  imprudently  consulted 
no  one,  but  arranged  his  programme  according  to  his  own  taste.  It 
was  held  in  the  old  church  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  burial 
ground.  A  tent  was  raised  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  A 
great  company  gathered  at  the  parson's  house;  many  came  from 
neighboring  towns.  The  procession  formed,  "the  pupils  in  front, 
then  the  Preceptor,  assistant  and  the  Trustees,  and  other  gentlemen. 
The  scholars  on  each  side  opened,  and  we  went  in  and  took  the  elder 
pew  and  pulpit.  Stephen  began  with  a  Latin  oration  and  spoke  it 
well,  then  followed  a  number  of  diverting  scenes,  with  singing  till 
it  grew  dark.  Adjourned  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Our  house 
was  thronged,  we  ate,  drank  and  returned  and  spent  the  evening  in 

*  This  account  taken  from  Parson  Peabotly's  Journal. 
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diversion.  Some  pieces  were  improperly  introduced  and  gave 
umbrage.  The  General  did  not  attend,  he  was  incensed  at  Neal." 
Parson  Allen  complained  that  the  exhibition  was  profane,  obscene. 
The  town  was  filled  with  excited  discussions.  The  trustees  held 
frequent  meetings.  It  led  to  the  termination  of  the  preceptor's 
term  of  office.  He  was  paid  ten  dollars  a  month,  but  said  it  was 
"  well  worth  twelve."  His  school  had  been  successful,  but  he  was 
not  in  hearty  accord  with  the  men  who  had  originated  the  institu- 
tion, watched  over  its  interests,  and  were  responsible  for  its  future. 
These  trustees  had  not  built  this  school  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting it  to  the  care  and  judgment  of  any  school-master.  They 
were  jealous  of  its  good  name. 

THE  PASTOR  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  relation  of  Parson  Peabody  to  the  school  was  peculiar.  He 
often  visited  it.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer.  His  house,  more 
than  all  others,  was  the  one  where  the  pupils  boarded.  He  was  the 
ruling  spirit  in  the  town.  Men  feared  him  and  they  loved  him. 
The  times  were  quite  unlike  our  own.  The  parson  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  busied  with  a  multitude  of  cares  and  used  to  every  kind 
of  labor.  He  owned  a  farm,  which  he  cultivated  diligently.  He 
raised  cattle  and  horses,  he  took  an  honest  pride  in  the  white- 
clover  honey  which  his  own  bees  gathered.  He  grafted  trees  for 
all  the  neighborhood.  His  fences  were  built  with  his  own  hands. 
The  rocks  still  lie  in  the  old  stone  walls  where  he  laid  them.  The 
graceful  elms  which  now  guard  with  stately  grandeur  the  house 
where  he  dwelt  were  planted  by  his  care.  He  drove  his  sheep  with 
his  neighbors'  to  be  washed,  and  he  says,  "  I  furnished  grog  and 
that  paid  my  shot."  He  was  at  home  in  all  labor  and  he  was 
familiar  with  all  trades.  He  had  a  barter  account  with  every  man 
in  town.  He  entered  the  labor  of  life  with  rare  enthusiasm.  He 
sang  at  his  work  ;  his  voice  was  rich  and  strong  and  of  wonder- 
ful compass  and  flexibility.  As  he  rode  about  his  parish  on  his 
favorite  horse  all  the  woods  were  made  to  echo  with  the  melody 
of  sacred  song.  He  entered  into  the  minute  details  of  every  man's 
common  life,  and  he  passed  with  no  effort  from  common  society  to 
the  room  of  the  sick,  where  he  conversed  about  Grod  and  his  grace, 
and  of  the  sweet  rest  which  follows  mortal  toil ;  and  the  holy  prayer 
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lie  offered  filled  the  house  with  a  consciousness  of  heavenly  expe- 
rience which  lingered  there  after  the  man  of  God  had  retired  * 
His  wife  was  a  helpmeet ;  she  spun  her  flax  and  wool ;  she  wove 
the  flannel  for  the  household ;  she  could  make  cloaks  for  the  neisrh- 
bors ;  she  made  her  own  butter,  and  cheese,  and  soap,  and  from  the 
blossoms  of  her  garden  she  distilled  a  rose-water  which  was  known 
far  and  near.  She  had  a  rare  gift  in  conversation.  Her  presence 
in  the  parish  was  helpful  in  all  things.  She  healed  strife ;  she 
was  a  constant  blessing  to  the  sick  and  the  poor  ;  her  hospitality 
was  such  that  her  house  was  always  thronged. 
"  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  poor, 
"  Yea,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  needy." 
It  was  beautiful  to  look  on  the  parson  and  his  wife  as  they 
entered  the  church  on  Sabbath  days.  His  form  was  commanding, 
tall,  erect,  his  hair  curly  and  black,  his  features  dark.  He  wore 
a  large  three-cornered  beaver  hat,  a  large  single-breasted  coat,  long- 
vest,  snow-white  stock ;  and  he  wore  knee-breeches  and  black  silk 
stockings  with  knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles  in  silver.  The  con- 
gregation rose  as  the  pastor  and  his  wife  passed  up  the  aisle,  and 
when  the  service  ended  they  remained  standing  as  he  passed  out, 
bowing  and  smiling  in  pleasing  recognition  to  those  on  either  side. 
Parson  Peabody  was  a  faithful  man  of  God.  His  reading  was  from 
Edwards,  and  Dodridge,  and  Baxter.  His  sermons  were  of  the 
justice  of  G-od  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  His  second  wife  was  the 
widow  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of  Haverhill,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
President  John  Adams,  a  lady  of  great  accomplishment,  whose 
influence  in  refining  the  people  is  still  felt.  Many  a  young  man  did 
she  render  thoughtful ;  in  many  a  young  woman  did  she  awaken 
lofty  aspirations  after  excellence.  Her  daughter  married  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  honored 
patrons  of  this  institution. 

THE  LOTTERY  AND  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

It  was  a  popular  thing  to  raise  money  in  those  days,  for  good 
purposes,  by  lottery.  While  the  new  Academy  was  in  process  of 
erection,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  General  Court  to  raise  $2,000 

*  His  first  wife  was  Polly  Hasseltine,  sister  to  Deacon  John  Hasseltinc, 
of  Bradford,  and  aunt  of  the  first  Mrs.  Judson. 
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by  a  lottery.  An  elaborate  scheme  was  printed  with  this  title  :  "A 
list  of  prizes  drawn  in  the  third  class  of  Atkinson  Academy. 
Numbers  which  have  no  figures  annexed  to  them  are  prizes  of  four 
dollars  each."  Parson  Peabody  went  to  Boston  to  get  permission  of 
the  General  Court  to  sell  tickets  in  Massachusetts.  His  expenses 
were  $16.45  —  were  charged  to  the  building  account.  The  mission 
was  a  failure.  The  petition  was  voted  leave  to  withdraw.  Another 
scheme  by  Stephen,  the  pastor's  son,  was  more  successful.  His 
object  was  to  buy  a  shovel  and  tongs  for  the  schoolhouse.  "  Nichols 
got  the  first  prize  and  Parson  Peabody  the  next." 

The  Academy  was  raised  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1803.  Mr. 
Peabody  offered  prayer.  "  Grot  done  about  sundown."  "  Gave 
three  cheers."  The  building  was  completed  the  same  season,  and  its 
cost  was  $3,100.  Of  this  large  sum  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  was  a  debt.  The  generous  Preceptor  Vose  assumed  one 
eighth,  and  Parson  Peabody,  true  to  his  nature,  became  responsible 
for  the  remainder,  and  he  struggled  with  the  debt  with  uncomplain- 
ing heart  till  his  death.  The  account  of  the  building  committee  is 
preserved,  and  this  item  among  the  charges  stands  as  commentary  on 
the  times:  "  Cash  paid  Moses  Atwood  for  rum,  $50.73." 

The  land  for  the  new  building  was  donated  by  the  widow  of 
Enoch  Knight.  The  location  was  well  chosen.  The  edifice  is  still 
a  monument  to  the  generosity  of  the  men  who  reared  it,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  noble  eminence  which  overlooks  the  broad  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Merrimack.  The  size  of  the  house  is 
thirty-four  by  sixty  feet.  The  arrangement  is  convenient  and  its 
architecture  is  creditable. 

THE  NEW  ERA. 

Better  facilities  led  to  enlargement  of  the  school,  and  to  a  still 
broader  range  of  study.  Its  rank  became  high  among  the  academies 
of  New  England,  and  this  rank  has  been  ever  maintained.  The  times 
have  changed,  the  builders  have  been  taken  from  their  labors,  they  | 
sleep  in  the  little  church-yard  near  by,  but  their  work  goes  on.  j 
Other  men  have  entered  into  their  places,  and  have  faithfully  cared 
for  the  institution  which  came  to  them  as  a  sacred  trust  from  the 
former  generation. 

Many  names  might  be  here  spoken,  but  it  would  be  quite  un- 
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pardonable  not  to  mention  the  labors  of  one  who  labored  for  this 
object  with  rare  wisdom  and  energy,  and  devotion.  Rev.  Jesse 
Page  received  his  early  classical  training  in  this  Academy,  and  to  it 
he  gave  much  of  the  best  labor  of  his  valuable  life.  He  had 
largest  hope  for  its  future.  He  enlisted  many  friends  in  its  behalf. 
He  knew  the  roll  of  the  alumni  by  heart,  and  he  loved  them  all. 
We  seem  to  feel  his  presence  among  us  to-day.  If  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  speak  to  us,  the  words  of  his  warm  welcome  would  give 
full  utterance  to  the  kindly  salutations  which  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater  would  speak  to  us  all. 

THE  PERMANENT  FUND. 

The  Permanent  Fund  is  small.  A  few  sons  of  Atkinson  have 
remembered  their  Alma  Mater  with  gifts  of  grateful  love.  James 
Atwood,  a  native  of  the  town,  has  given  $1,000,  and  Almon  Z. 
|  Barton  $500.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  D.  D.,  left  a  legacy  of  $2,000 
and  added  to  the  library.  Quincy  Tufts,  one  of  the  early  pupils, 
left  a  legacy  of  $2,000.  Mr.  William  Johnson,  an  old  resident  of 
the  town,  who  died  in  1880  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-three  years, 
gave  a  prospective  bequest  of  about  $11,000. 

These  gifts  of  the  past  are  suggestive  of  the  still  larger  gifts 
which  may  soon  come  as  the  offering  of  affection  to  this  noble 
school,  entering  with  hope  and  promise  the  second  century  of  her 
life.  The  sons  of  Atkinson  have  made  a  name  in  every  profession, 
they  have  labored  successfully  in  every  industry.  They  fill  honor- 
able offices,  share  the  burdens  of  this  active,  earnest  time,  and  wear 
with  becoming  modesty  the  honors  they  have  achieved. 

We  mention  with  honest  pride  the  names  of  Levi  Woodbury  ; 
Governor  Kent,  of  Maine ;  Professor  Brown,  of  Dartmouth  College  ; 
Gen.  James  Wilson;  Judge  White;  President  Hale,  of  Hobart 
College ;  and  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  of  mathematical  fame.  The 
roll  of  honor  includes  the  names  of  honored  clergymen,  Kimball, 
and  Gilman,  and  Gilbert,  and  Cogswell,  and  Page,  and  Tolman,  ami 
many  others  living  and  dead.  The  name  of  Cogswell  has  graced 
every  profession,  the  Clarkes  have  gained  enviable  names,  the  Mer- 
rills, and  Tappans,  and  Peabodys,  and  Atwoods,  and  Todds,  and  the 
names  of  Page,  and  Cranch,  and  Webster  must  ever  abide  in  the 
memory ;  and  the  men  of  later  years  whose  presence  gladdens  us 
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to-day  have  attained  honorable  places  and  given  promise  of  large 
things  in  time  to  come.  We  rejoice  that  the  sons  of  Atkinson  are 
not  all  dead.  We  celebrate  to-day  not  only  the  glory  of  days  that 
are  gone.  This  noble  mother  looks  out  upon  the  green  fields  and 
clustering  villages  in  the  broad  landscape,  and  imagination  stretches 
beyond  the  distant  horizon  to  behold  the  on-going  of  industries,  the 
successful  industry  of  life,  in  which  the  sons  of  Atkinson  are  doing 
honest  labor  and  gaining  rich  rewards. 

Among  these  later  men  are  many  names  to  be  cherished  with 
affection,  whose  past  gifts,  and  larger  promises,  are  the  hope  for 
time  to  come.  Happy  the  loving  mother  that  can  mention  the 
names  of  Nichols,  and  Marsh,  and  Taylor,  and  Clarke,  and  Todd,  as 
her  living  children,  who  will  care  for  her  as  she  passes  over  the  line 
of  an  hundred  years  on  the  way  to  still  greater  renown. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Atkinson,  we  celebrate  the  noble  history 
of  the  past,  we  gather  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves immortal  in  the  memories  of  men,  we  drop  a  tear  at  the  re- 
membrance of  those  whose  voices  were  once  familiar  in  these 
classic  heights,  and  we  turn  with  hope  and  strong  expectation  to  the 
coming  years. 

A  charming  picture  rises  before  us  as  we  seem  to  see  the  new 
buildings  that  shall  rise  in  faultless  architecture  to  crown  this 
second  hill  and  furnish  dormitory  and  library  and  classic  halls  for  the 
increasing  number  of  youth  who  shall  come,  as  in  these  generations 
past,  to  gain  the  principles  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  which  give 
strength  and  grace  to  character,  and  add  true  dignity,  and  honor, 
and  nobility  to  life.  The  years  grow  golden  as  the  centuries  go  on. 
New  avenues  for  useful  labor  are  opening;  the  coming  century 
grows  grander  in  its  hope  and  promise.  May  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
rest  on  our  Alma  Mater,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  may  she 
be  preserved  as  the  help  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true,  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  that  is  high  and  holy  —  a  perpetual  blessing  in  all  the 
coming  years. 
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ORIGINAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  ex  officio. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody. 

Rev.  Stephen  Peabody. 

Peter  Clement. 

Benjamin  Stone. 

Dr.  William  Cogswell. 

Rev.  Giles  Merrill. 

Ezekiel  Gile. 

Hon.  John  Calfe. 

James  McGregor. 

Died  or 


Elected.  Resigned. 

Benjamin  Stone .......  1808 

Rev.  Gyles  Merrill   1S03 

James  McGregor   1804 

Peter  Clement   1810 

Rev.  Stephen  Peabody   1818 

Nathaniel  Peabody,  M.  D   1815 

John  Calfe   1810 

Ezekiel  Gile   1828 

William  Cogswell   1803 

1803.  William  K.  Atkinson   1821 

1803.  James  Noyes   1821 

1804.  Samuel  N.  Little   1816 

1808.  Rev.  John  Kelly  ,  1842 

1810.  John  True   1825 

1810.  Rev.  Joshua  Dodge   1829 
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Gyles  Merrill  
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William  Cogswell,  M.  D.  . 

1884. 

Mary  A.  Page  

1885. 

Hon.  Levi  Taylor  .... 
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PRECEPTORS. 

The  following  notices  of  persons,  as  preceptors  of  Atkinson  Acad- 
emy, are  mostly  contained  in  the  valuable  history  of  this  town,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D. : 

Moses  Leavitt  Neal,  of  Londonderry  ;  H.  C.  1785  ;  Attorney ; 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  General  Court ;  Register 
of  Deeds  of  Strafford  county  ;  lived  at  Dover  and  elsewhere  ;  died 
1829,  aged  62. 

Daniel  Hardy,  of  Pelham  ;  D.  C.  1789  ;  Tutor  ;  Instructor  ;  was 
a  distinguished  linguist ;  died  in  Pelham,  1833. 

Samuel  Moody,  of  Newbury  (Byfield  Parish),  Mass.  ;  D.  C. 
1790 ;  lived  in  Hallowell,  Me.  ;  deceased  1832,  aged  67. 

Silas  Dinsmore,  of  Windham  ;  D.  C.  1791  ;  Col.  CommandaDt  of 
a  station  in  Mississippi  Territory ;  Indian  Agent  and  Surveyor  of 
lands  for  the  United  States ;  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Mobile  ;  died 
at  Bellevue,  Boone  county,  Ky.,  August  17,  1847,  aged  80. 

Stephen  Peabody  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  ;  H.  C.  1792  ; 
was  the  first  person  that  entered  college  from  the  Academy ;  Clerk 
of  the  Courts  of  Grafton  county  ;  Representative  ;  Senator  ;  Coun- 
selor ;  taught  the  academy  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.  ;  lived  and  died 
there,  1841. 

John  Vose,  of  Bedford ;  D.  C.  1795  ;  Preceptor  of  Pembroke 
Academy  ;  Representative  and  Senator  in  General  Court ;  author  of 
several  addresses  and  two  works  on  Astronomy  ;  lived  in  Atkinson, 
and  died  there  April  3,  1840,  aged  73.  He  was  a  most  worthy 
man,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  an  excellent  Instructor. 

Moses  Dow,  of  Atkinson  ;  D.  C.  1796 ;  Clergyman  ;  settled  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  and  York,  Me.;  died  in  Plaistow,  in  1837,  aged  66. 

John  Vose,  of  Bedford.    See  above. 

William  Cogswell,  of  Atkinson ;  D.  C.  1811  ;  Preceptor  of 
Hampton  Academy;  Clergyman  ;  settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.  ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Education  Society;  Professor  in  Dartmouth 
College ;  President,  and  Professor  in  Gilmanton  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  died  April  18,  1850,  aged  62. 

John  Vose,  of  Bedford.    See  above. 

Francis  Vose,  of  Claremont ;  D.  C.  1817  ;  Preceptor  at  Hampton, 
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Newburyport,  and  Topsfield ;  lived  in  Pembroke,  1850  ;  died  1851, 
aged  62. 

Jacob  Cunimings,  of  Thetford,  Vt. ;  D,  C.  1819  ;  Preceptor  at 
Hampton  ;  Clergyman  ;  settled  at  Stratham,  Southborough,  Mass., 
Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  and  Exeter. 

Stephen  Farley,  of  Hollis ;  D.  C.  1804  ;  Clergyman  ;  settled  at 
Claremont;  lived  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1850;  died  1851,  aged  71. 

Enoch  Hale,  of  Alstead  ;  did  not  receive  a  degree  at  college,  but 
was  a  man  of  science  ;  teacher  in  various  places ;  died  in  Atkinson. 

John  Kelly,  of  Plaistow  ;  A.  C.  1825  ;  taught  a  female  academy 
in  Derry ;  Attorney. 

Joseph  Peckham,  of  Westminster,  Mass.  ;  A.  C.  1837 ;  Clergy- 
man ;  settled  in  Kingston,  Mass. 

James  Allen  Taylor,  of  Granby,  Mass. ;  A.  C.  1839  ;  died  at 
Atkinson,  1842,  aged  28. 

Benjamin  A.  Spaulding,  of  Billerica,  Mass. ;  H.  C.  1840  ;  a  Mis- 
sionary in  Iowa. 

Malachi  Bullard,  of  Medway ;  D.  C.  1841 ;  Clergyman ;  settled 
in  Winchendon,  Mass.  ;  died  1849,  aged  31. 

John  Wason  Bay,  of  Auburn ;  D.  C.  1843 ;  Teacher  in  Man- 
chester. 

Edward  Hanford  Greeley,  of  Claremont ;  D.  C.  1845  ;  Clergy- 
man ;  1850,  settled  at  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Garland,  of  Hampton ;  B.  C.  1844.  He  has  been  for 
some  years  a  physician  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Charles  Darwin  Fitch,  of  Greenfield  ;  D.  C.  1837  ;  Teacher  at  the 
South  and  elsewhere ;  1850,  Assistant  Teacher  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

William  Cleaves  Todd,  of  Atkinson  ;  D.  C.  1844.  He  was  the 
Principal  of  the  female  High  School  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Mem- 
ber of  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 

Chase  Prescott  Parsons,  of  Gilmanton ;  D.  C.  1853  ;  Preceptor 
of  Gilmanton  Academy,  and  Teacher  at  Evansville,  Ind. 

John  Webster  Dodge,  of  Newburyport;  A.  C.  1857 ;  Clergyman. 

Justin  White  Spaulding,  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.  ;  D.  C.  1847  ;  was 
Preceptor  of  Bradford  Academy,  Vt.,  and  of  Myrickville  Academy, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Nathan  Barrows,  Hartford,  Conn.,  W.  B.  C.  1850. 
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Bela  Dyer,  H.  C. 
S.  Q.  French,  H.  C. 
William  E.  Bunten,  D.  C.  1860. 
Bartlett  H.  Weston,  D.  C.  1864. 
E.  C.  Allen,  Mad.  U.  1844. 
Maurice  P.  White,  A.  C.  1875. 
John  V.  Hazen,  D.  C.  1875. 
C.  D.  Tenney,  D.  C.  1878. 
B.  H.  Weston,  D.  C.  1864. 
T.  B.  Rice,  D.  C.  1875. 


PRECEPTRESSES  OF  ATKINSON  ACADEMY. 

Abigail  Hayes,  Mary  Hayes,  Priscilla  Manning,  Mary  Johnson, 
Julia  Cogswell,  Hannah  Pearson  Cogswell,  Mary  Coker,  Elizabeth 
Quincy  Vose,  Elizabeth  Page,  Mary  Knight,  Ann  Poor  Little,  Lucy 
S.  Ray,  Martha  Vose,  Martha  Spaulding,  Lucy  Taylor,  Lydia  Bailey, 
Sarah  Gr.  Hitchcock,  Sarah  W.  Emerson,  Priscilla  Vose,  A.  N.  Dav- 
enport, Harriet  N.  Lane,  Sarah  Ann  Kelley,  Mary  Poor,  E.  V.  E. 
Spaulding,  Mary  C.  French,  Mrs.  Gr.  P.  Dow,  Augusta  Robinson, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Allen,  Miss  M.  S.  James,  Miss  S.  E.  Page. 


CENTENNIAL  EXERCISES. 


The  centennial  of  Atkinson  Academy  was  celebrated  on  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  24,  1887,  by  a  gathering  of  its  graduates  of  both  sexes  on 
the  familiar  hill,  in  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  trustees. 
The  day  was  rainy  and  cheerless,  but  in  spite  of  it  there  was  a  large 
assemblage.  The  hour  of  meeting  had  been  set  at  10  o'clock,  and 
it  had  been  intended  to  march  in  procession  under  the  marshalship 
of  George  P.  Dow,  of  Atkinson,  from  the  Academy  to  the  Congre- 
gational church,  where  the  formal  exercises  were  to  occur.  The 
storm  interfered  with  this  plan,  and  the  earlier  morning  was  spent 
in  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances.  At  11  o'clock  the  Hon. 
G-reenleaf  Clarke,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  called  those 
present  to  order  in  the  old  school-room,  and  welcomed  them  in  the 
following  words  : 

COL.  CLARKE'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Atkinson  Academy  ;  and  in  be- 
half of  the  trustees  I  welcome  all  the  alumni  of  this  institution,  and 
cordially  invite  you  to  join  with  us  on  this  joyful  occasion  to  talk 
over  our  school  days,  and  what  this  institution  has  done  for  us  and 
our  friends  and  the  community  in  which  we  dwell.  I  also  welcome 
those  guests  of  friends  whom  I  see  here,  who  are  interested  with  us 
in  this  day  and  occasion,  and  I  trust  they  will  also  participate  with 
us  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  The  persons  who  planned  and  started 
this  Academy  one  hundred  years  ago  were  bold,  far-seeing  men.  In 
this  little  town,  with  small  means  themselves,  and  with  but  small 
towns  surrounding  from  which  to  draw,  it  must  have  been  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  to  accomplish  it,  and  no  other  motive 
but  that  of  regard  for  the  community  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  their 
posterity,  impelled  them  to  do  it.    Again,  I  bid  you  all  welcome. 
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An  anthem  was  then  rendered  by  a  quartette,  consisting  of  Miss  Ab- 
bie  Chandler,  of  Haverhill,  soprano;  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Gilbert,  of 
Boston,  alto ;  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Harris,  of  Haverhill,  basso ;  and  Mr. 
T.  B.  Rice,  of  Atkinson,  tenor ;  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Gilbert,  of  Boston, 
as  organist.  All  of  these  had  at  some  time  been  connpcted  with 
Atkinson. 

A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.   Fitts, 

of   ,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  quartette  then  sang  another  selection,  after  which  the  orator 
of  the  day,  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  a  grandson  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  delivered  the  address.  The 
address  occupied  a  little  over  an  hour,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
;  assembly  adjourned  to  the  tent  that  had  been  pitched  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  which  over  four  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner,  H.  C. 
Tanner,  of  Haverhill,  being  the  caterer.  Grace  was  said  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Swain,  of  Atkinson.  The  Haverhill  City  Band  rendered 
occasional  selections. 

Dinner  finished,  the  president  of  the  day  announced  that  the 
expected  toastmaster,  Col.  John  B.  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  he  would  therefore  call  on  Dr.  William 
Cogswell  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  latter  announced  the  toasts, 
which,  with  the  responses,  are  given  below  : 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  :  May  she  have  reason  to  be  as  proud 
of  her  children  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Response,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Sawyer,  by  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel H.  Clark,  of  Plaistow,  N.  EL,  one  of  the  Governor's  Council. 

mr.  clark's  response. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  Governor  Sawyer  regrets 
very  much  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  present  with  us  here  to-day,  but 
public  business  prevents,  so  we  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  It 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  here  and  meet  so  many  distinguished 
persons,  and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this  ancient  institution, 
—  an  institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  education, 
and  which  has  sent  out  so  many  to  participate  in  the  active  duties  of 
life.    For  aught  I  know,  Atkinson  Academy  is  represented  in  every 
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State  in  this  Union ;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  its  representatives  all 
occupy  high  and  honorable  positions  in  society. 

Mr.  President,  before  me  here  to-day  are  nearly  all  the  professions 
and  industrial  pursuits  of  life  represented.  I  see  them  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  business  man,  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
doctors,  ministers,  judges,  and  an  ex-governor  of  our  State.  I  also 
see  one  who  came  very  near  being  our  present  governor,  —  Col. 

j  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Grilmanton.  He  lacked  only  a  few  votes,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  he  been  on  the  right  side  in  politics,  he  would 

I    have  occupied  that  position  long  ago.    I  very  distinctly  remember 

|  when  Isaac  William  Smith  and  myself  first  entered  Atkinson  Acad- 
emy. We  were  small  boys  then ;  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
I  also  remember  that  Smith  was  a  very  much  better  scholar  than  I ; 
so  much  so  that  I  became  discouraged  and  dropped  out,  while  he  per- 
severed and  went  on.  The  result  is,  he  now  occupies  the  high  posi- 
tion of  judge  of  our  supreme  court,  while  I  occupy  that  of  a  com- 
mon farmer.  Thus  you  see,  if  one  wishes  to  occupy  a  high  position 
in  life,  he  must  work  for  it ;  it  does  not  come  by  mere  chance. 
Under  our  republican  form  of  government  no  one  has  a  right  to  be- 
come an  heir  to  the  throne,  but  every  one  has  the  right  to  be  the 

|  equal  of  the  other,  provided  he  can  be.  But  I  must  not  take  up 
the  time  here  to-day.    I  close  with  the  following  sentiment : 

Atkinson  Academy :  May  it  long  live  and  prosper,  and  may  it  be 
handed  down  to  generations  yet  unborn,  that  they  may  receive 
the  same  blessings  and  privileges  that  we  have  received. 

This  toast  was  replied  to  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  of 
Epping,  ex-governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

EX-GOVERNOR  PRESCOTT's  RESPONSE. 

Mr.  President,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  of  being  called 
upon  to  say  a  word  at  this  festivity.  I  very  much  regret  that  His 
Excellency  Governor  Sawyer  was  unable  to  be  present  and  speak  for 
the  State,  but  one  of  his  advisers,  Councillor  N.  H.  Clark,  has  ably 
filled  his  place  and  given  us  a  good  speech.  I  feel  that  every  mo- 
ment I  occupy  belongs  to  some  one  in  this  large  gathering  who  has 
been  connected  with  this  institution.  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be 
a  pupil  here.    My  academic  studies  were  pursued  nearer  my  home, 
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at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter.  I  had  knowledge,  however,  of  this 
institution,  and  availed  myself  of  the  next  best  thing,  and  secured 
for  my  companion  through  life  a  native  of  this  town  and  an  alumnus 
of  this  Academy.  I  think  her  training  here  must  have  been  admi- 
rable, and  nothing  on  the  part  of  her  instructors  was  omitted,  and 
the  discipline  she  received  here  has  been  administered  to  me  with 
prudence  but  with  earnestness. 

New  Hampshire  takes  great  pride  in  her  literary  institutions,  and 
J  has  from  our  earliest  history  as  a  State.  In  proportion  to  our  pop- 
ulation and  area  I  think  we  have  more  academies  (some  with  im- 
mense and  others  with  liberal  endowments,  and  all  with  generous 
patronage)  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  exercises  here  to-day,  and  am  gratified  to  see  such 
a  large  gathering  of  good-looking,  earnest  women  and  men.  The 
old  Academy  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  alumni.  Being  an 
outsider,  I  will  say  that  I  hope  the  friends  of  this  ancient  seminary 
of  learning,  now  as  old  as  our  federal  constitution,  will,  from  this 
one  hundredth  anniversary,  strengthen  it  with  the  necessary  means 
for  its  successful  continuance.  It  ought  to  have  an  immediate  en- 
dowment of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  there  is  power  enough  in  this 
meeting,  if  brought  to  bear,  to  secure  that  amount.  Too  much  can 
not  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  success  and  per-  i 
manence  of  our  republic  depend  entirely  upon  that.  This  institu- 
tion has  in  the  past  done  excellent  work,  and  has  made  an  honorable 
record,  and  let  it  in  the  future  be  equipped  to  do  even  better  and 
greater  work  than  in  the  past. 

Atkinson  Academy :  One  of  the  pioneers  in  New  England  educa- 
tion and  the  first  to  offer  equal  educational  privileges  to  women. 

Response  by  the  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

mr.  Patterson's  response. 

Mr.  President,  —  I  confess  that  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  people  here  to-day,  for  certainly  if,  as  your  orator  said 
this  morning,  the  foundations  of  this  institution  were  laid  in  good 
old  New  England  rum  and  whiskey,  we  have  celebrated  it-  centen- 
nial to-day  in  water  enough  to  effectually  drown  out  all  intoxicants. 
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I  have  noticed  here  to-day,  too,  an  enormous  quantity  of  bald- 
headed  and  gray-haired  old  men,  whose  presence  I  am  only  able 
to  account  for  when  I  remember  that  Atkinson  is  celebrated  for  its 
healthful  qualities,  and  the  story  is  told  that  they  had  to  send  to 
Boston  for  the  corpse  when  they  wanted  to  dedicate  the  first 
cemetery.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  been  here  if  Mr.  Todd 
had  not  asked  me  to  come  as  his  representative,  he  being  obliged 
to  be  absent  on  account  of  his  legislative  duties.  I  am  not  an 
i  alumnus  of  the  Academy,  but  simply  acting  as  a  substitute  for  one. 
There  is  one  error  in  the  address  of  your  orator  which  I  must  men- 
tion. Exeter  was  not  the  first  institution  of  the  sort  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Academy  at  Windham  was  organized  before 
Exeter.  Atkinson  was  third  in  the  operation,  and  not  third  in  its 
charter.  Old  Cotton  Mather  said  that  the  Puritans  came  over  to 
this  country  on  account  of  the  low  estate  of  learning  in  the  old 
country  ;  and  certainly  they  did  their  best  to  elevate  the  estate  of 
learning  here  in  America.  In  1647  free  schools  were  instituted  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that  time  New  Hampshire  was 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  first  law  passed  by  New  Hamp- 
shire after  its  separation  from  the  parent  State  was  that  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  every  township  which  had  fifty 
householders,  and  in  every  township  which  had  one  hundred  house- 
holders the  establishment  of  grammar  schools  where  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  taught.  The  men  of  the  generation  after  the  Revolution 
were,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  that  perilous  time,  less  intelligent, 
less  educated  than  their  fathers,  and  it  was  their  realization  of 
this  fact  which  caused  the  establishment  of  academies.  Then,  in 
the  cycle  of  time  came  a  period  when,  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  high  schools,  academies  became  unpopular,  but  now  once  more 
they  are  taking  their  proper  position  in  the  educational  system. 
Another  glorious  thing  about  this  Academy  is  that  the  ladies  are 
being  educated  with  the  boys,  for  women  bring  not  only  great 
intellectual  power,  but  also  their  own  purity  of  soul  and  gentleness 
of  spirit  into  the  school  life.  And  now  let  me  say  a  word  for  the 
new  school  law  of  New  Hampshire  and  its  effects.  Although  we 
have  spent  $10,338.34  less  than  the  year  before,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  pay  individual  teachers  more  and  we  have  had  5,553 
weeks  more  schooling ;  and,  judging  from  these  facts  and  figures, 
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the  new  law  has  proved  a  great  success.  I  close,  hoping  that  the 
future  of  Atkinson  Academy  may  be  on  a  par  with  its  past,  and 
that  future  speakers  can  say  as  truthfully  as  I,  that  representatives 
of  Old  Atkinson  always  led  their  class  in  college. 

Parson  Peabody :  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  a  man  of 
wisdom,  power,  and  generosity ;  to  him  more  than  to  all  others 
was  Atkinson  Academy  indebted  for  its  existence  and  prosperity- 
Response  by  Mr.  Harry  Ernest  Peabody,  of  Princeton,  Me.,  his 

great-grandson. 

MR.  PEABODY'S  RESPONSE. 

There  is  no  need  of  recalling  to  your  minds  the  deeds  of  Parson 
Peabody,  for  you  have  heard  of  these  this  morning ;  you  see  the 
results  of  them  about  you  ;  indeed,  such  a  centennial  as  this  could 
probably  never  have  occurred,  and  we  should  not  be  here,  were  it 
not  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  patient  work  of  Parson  Peabody  and 
his  friends  a  hundred  years  ago.  Of  his  deeds,  then,  I  need  not 
speak.  Not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  was,  is  that  of  which  I 
would  speak  to-day. 

I  have  long  known  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  they  have 
come  down  among  our  family  traditions ;  but  in  reading  his  diaries 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  newly  impressed  with  the  remarkable  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  was,  indeed,  as  our  chairman  has  said,  "  a 
man  of  wisdom,  power,  and  generosity."  His  life  was  one  of 
marvellous  activity,  often  of  the  most  varied  kind.  He  was  both 
a  clergyman  and  a  farmer,  and  his  duties,  many  of  which  were 
self-imposed,  brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with  nearly  every 
|  one  in  his  parish.  He  was  a  citizen  in  the  best  sense,  not  only 
joining  in  all  matters  of  public  concern,  but  guiding  the  energies 
of  the  people  toward  the  highest  ends  and  to  the  most  enduring 
results.  He  believed  with  his  Puritan  fathers  that  a  happy,  enlight- 
ened community  should  rest  upon  the  church  and  school  as  a  foun- 
dation, and  his  life  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  carrying  out  this 
idea  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  The  church  was  hifl 
appointed  care,  but  this  Academy  was  second  only  to  it  in  his  hear! 
and  in  his  labors.  His  benevolence,  considering  his  circumstances, 
was  surprising.    During  the  whole  forty  years  of  his  ministry  here 
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his  salary  was  but  $250  a  year  and  occasionally  a  few  cords  of 
wood,  but  with  this  and  what  he  could  raise  on  his  small  farm 
he  was  the  largest  patron  of  the  Academy,  he  was  continually  help- 
ing needy  students,  and  his  hospitality  was  most  bountiful. 

But  what  was  most  apparent  in  his  character  was  its  vigorous, 
rugged  strength.  His  loyalty  to  duty  was  unflinching.  His  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  sound,  and  his  practical  wisdom  made  him  the 
courted  adviser  of  the  whole  community.  Before  he  acted  he 
assured  himself  that  he  was  right,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  through  what  he  set  out  to  perform.  He  always  meant 
what  he  said,  and  his  people  knew  that  in  him  they  could  find 
one  to  be  entirely  trusted.  He  was  a  Puritan  in  principle,  a 
Puritan  at  heart,  though  the  sternness  and  dogmatism  of  the 
traditional  Puritan  of  Plymouth  were  somewhat  softened  and  beau- 
tified in  him  by  liberality  and  love.  This  rugged  character  did 
not  have  that  austerity  and  coldness  which  often  accompany  it. 
His  generosity  and  open-heartedness,  his  happy,  genial  disposition, 
made  him  loved  as  well  as  revered  by  those  who  knew  him. 

Although  he  was  often  hard  pressed  to  sustain  his  family  on  his 
scanty  income  and  often  annoyed  by  troubles  in  his  parish,  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  character  seemed  to  remain  unruffled  through 
it  all.  His  deep  piety  and  the  love  of  his  work  kept  him  always 
happy,  always  kind.  And  as  we  look  at  him  he  seems,  as  Goldsmith 
says  of  his  village  preacher, 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  head  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Although  his  money  and  his  labors  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Academy,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  long  period 
of  his  personal  influence  and  example,  and  the  memory  of  them, 
have  been  his  greatest  legacy  to  it.  Not  in  the  number  of  men, 
but  in  the  type  of  men  graduated  by  any  school,  consists  its  great- 
ness, and  he  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  set  and  upheld  the 
high  standard  which  it  has  been  the  honor  of  this  Academy  to 
maintain.  His  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  its  students.  His 
memory  has  been  a  constant  benediction.  For  in  him  were  em- 
bodied those  qualities  which  have  made  our  people  and  our  race 
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the  greatest  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  He  had  the  indomi- 
table spirit  and  tireless  energy  of  his  barbarous  Teuton  ancestors,  who 
crushed  the  wealthy,  luxurious  nations  of  Europe  ;  those  Teutons  of 
whom  Kingsley  said,  "  Though  they  had  iron  in  their  hands,  they 
had  iron  in  their  blood."  He  had  the  staunch  character  and  earn- 
est piety  of  his  Puritan  ancestors  of  England  and  Massachusetts, 
of  whose  heritage  we  are  all  so  justly  proud.  It  was  by  such 
men  as  he  that  our  New  England  civilization  was  established,  that 
our  churches  and  schools,  which  are  its  corner-stones,  were  founded. 
By  the  strong  arms  of  such  men  as  he  our  institutions  were  sup- 
ported in  their  infancy,  and  upon  such  characters  their  mainte- 
nance will  ever  continue  to  depend  ;  characters  in  which  adherence 
to  principle  and  the  right  rises  superior  to  expediency  and  self-inter- 
est, and  in  which  the  love  of  God  and  mankind  triumphs  over  the 
love  of  money  and  position.  Well  were  it  for  our  country  and 
well  were  it  for  the  young  men  of  our  country,  in  whose  destiny  her 
destiny  is  locked  up,  if  they  had  within  them  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Parson  Peabody  of  Atkinson. 

General  Peabody :  A  man  of  great  influence  and  a  valuable  friend 
to  the  institution. 

Response  by  the  Hon.  George  Cogswell,  of  Bradford,  Mass. 

mr.  Cogswell's  response. 

Mr.  President.  —  When  I  look  upon  the  distinguished  men  on 
my  right,  on  my  left,  and  in  front,  I  realize  that  no  speech  is  ex- 
pected of  me.  Yet  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  say, 
being  the  only  surviving  child  of  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  that  I 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  General  Peabody's  recommendation  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  my  father  and  his  pupil,  then 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  the  honorable  position  at  West 
Point  mentioned  in  the  address  of  this  morning,  resulting  three 
years  later  in  his  appointment,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  as  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  address  of  the  morning  we  had  the  high  and  honorable 
record  of  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  great  powers  of  mind 
and  body,  given  in  eloquent  and  eulogistic  language  ;  yet  I  am  com- 
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pelled  to  say  that  General  Peabody  had  another  side,  whose  shadows 
were  not  tinged  with  a  silver  lining.  His  atheistic  views  and  ready 
repartee,  connected  with  great  fondness  for  practical  jokes,  often 
proved  very  annoying  to  good  Sir  Peabody,  his  minister.  His  debts 
as  he  grew  older  became  very  pressing,  and  he  was  often  pushed  to 
his  wits'  end  to  extricate  himself  from  the  demands  and  threats 
of  his  creditors.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
courts  of  insolvency  at  that  time,  where  a  debtor  could  settle  for 
ten  cents  on  a  dollar.  Yet  for  many  years  he  kept  his  creditors  at 
bay  by  the  greatest  urbanity  and  still  more  often  by  most  skillful 
tricks  and  arts.  In  1791  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This  honor  was  recognized 
by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  for  they  said  there  was  no  one 
i    who  was  master  of  more  arts  than  was  G-eneral  Peabody. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  quite  right  for  me  to  close  without 
alluding  to  my  connection  with  Atkinson  "Academy.  Sixty-eight 
years  ago  I  became  a  pupil,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till 
1827,  attending  school  fall  and  spring,  teaching  school  in  winter, 
and  working  on  the  farm  in  summer.  This  was  the  general  practice 
of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  town.  They  were  all  successful 
teachers,  being  engaged  in  the  same  district  for  several  winters  in 
succession.  Our  preceptors  were,  for  a  short  time,  John  Yose 
(ranking  with  Master  Moody  of  Dummer,  Dr.  Abbott  of  Exeter, 
and  Dr.  Taylor),  Francis  Vose,  Jacob  Cummings,  and  Stephen  Far- 
ley, all  of  whom  left  an  impress  on  us  for  good.  I  cannot  close 
without  calling  some  of  the  familiar  names  associated  with  me 
during  these  nine  years:  the  Grovers,  Pages,  Dows,  Knights, 
Noyeses,  Clarkes,  Littles,  Greenoughs,  Bassetts,  Walkers,  Todds, 
and  Cogswells,  all  of  whom  have  filled  every  position  in  life  to 
which  they  have  been  called  with  success  and  honor,  without  a  stain 
upon  their  character.  The  remembrance  of  those  years  on  this  day 
is  filled  with  pleasure,  yet  slightly  tinged  with  sadness,  which  I 
cannot  better  express  than  by  the  lines  of  Scotia's  favorite  bard, 
always  true  to  nature  and  to  the  finer  emotions  of  the  soul : 

"  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 
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Dr.  William  Cogswell:  A  man  of  indomitable  will,  energy,  and  per- 
severance. From  his  early  manhood  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life 
he  was  a  true  and  constant  friend  to  Atkinson  Academy. 

Response  by  Mr.  Francis  Cogswell,  his  grandson,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

mr.  Cogswell's  response. 

Mr.  President.,  —  I  cannot  add  anything  of  special  interest  to  what 
has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  my  grandfather.  He  died  when 
I  was  less  than  four  years  old  ;  and,  though  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  once  walking  by  his  side,  of  course  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  his  traits  of  character.  I  can  readily  believe,  however, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  for  it  is  the  law  of  descent 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  parent  shall  go  down  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  confi- 
dentially, I  will  say  that  I  have  never  heard  it  intimated  that  there 
was  any  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  a  Cogswell,  and  of  course  I 
include  all  in  whose  veins  the  Cogswell  blood  runs. 

To  show  that  the  founders  were  men  of  energy  and  perseverance, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  that  this  institution  had  its  begin- 
ning but  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
a  financial  stress  was  upon  the  country.  It  required  men  of  energy 
and  perseverance  to  carry  such  an  undertaking,  at  such  a  time,  to  a 
successful  completion.  My  grandfather  gave  the  land  for  the  first 
building.  This  shows  his  early  interest ;  and  it  is  said,  that  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  the  trustees,  at  his  request,  met  with  him  in  his 
own  house,  because  he  was  too  feeble  to  go  to  the  usual  place  of 
meeting.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  after  my  grandfather's  death  his 
widow  and  children  manifested  an  abiding  interest  in  the  school, 
gives  emphasis  to  the  statement,  "  that  from  his  early  manhood  to 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  he  was  a  true  and  constant  friend  to 
Atkinson  Academy." 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  founders,  however,  that  I  would  speak 
as  of  their  work.  A  cup  of  water  given  to  a  thirsty  man  will  supply 
his  immediate  want,  but  open  a  living  spring,  and  all  who  thirst 
may  drink  and  be  refreshed.  The  founders  of  this  Academy  might 
have  educated  their  own  children  in  other  schools,  but,  standing  on 
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a  higher  plane  than  that  of  self-interest,  they  saw  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  for  a  hundred  years  a  good  education  has  been 
within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  living  in  Atkinson  and  its 
vicinity.  I  doubt  not  that  these  men  with  prophetic  vision  saw 
much  of  what  has  since  been  accomplished,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  no  man  knows  the  full  effect  of  his  words  or  of  his 
acts.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  present  at  the  ordination  of  a 
young  man  to  the  ministry.  The  clergyman  who  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  told  us  of  the  influence  which  led  to  his  own 
entrance  into  this  sacred  calling.  He  had  begun  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  being  in  New  York  one  Sunday,  thought  he  would  go  to 
Brooklyn  and  hear  Dr.  Storrs.  The  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "  He 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Grod."  The  clergy- 
man said,  "  As  Dr.  Storrs  unfolded  the  theme  in  his  masterly  way, 
the  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  must  preach  the  gospel." 
He  went  from  that  meeting  with  his  plans  for  life  changed,  but  Dr. 
Storrs  knows  not  that  the  influence  of  that  sermon  is  widening  with 
every  returning  Sabbath  day. 

The  history  of  this  Academy  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  exterior 
life  and  growth  has  been  fully  brought  before  us.  It  is  a  grand 
history,  and  yet  the  thought  comes  to  me,  that  beyond  what  has 
been  written,  it  has  a  history  which  no  man  can  write.  If  we  who 
are  present  should  speak  from  our  own  experience  of  the  benefits 
received  here,  days  instead  of  the  hours  allotted  to  this  occasion 
would  be  required ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  bring  together  all  who 
have  been  members  of  this  school,  these  days  would  need  to  be 
lengthened  into  months.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  satisfaction  that 
came  to  me  as  a  boy  in  being  able  to  say  that  Preceptor  Yose  was 
my  teacher,  even  though  it  was  but  for  a  single  day.  Every  boy  in 
Atkinson  reverenced  that  man.  His  life  was  a  constant  inspiration. 
I  could  speak  of  Greeley,  and  were  I  a  painter,  I  could  place  before 
you.  on  canvas  his  thoughtful  face,  for  it  has  been  as  distinctly  before 
me  down  through  the  years  as  when  I  looked  upon  it  as  his  pupil ; 
and  all  my  thoughts  of  him  have  made  me  feel  that  "  Life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest."  I  might  speak  to  you  of  others,  but  I  must  not 
|     prolong  my  words. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  that,  with  my  present  knowledge  of  teach- 
ers and  institutions  of  learning,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  Atkinson 
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Academy,  during  the  years  when  its  work  was  best  known  to  ine, 
was  a  school  of  great  excellence.  In  recent  years  much  has  been 
said  about  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  study  Young  and  Milton  in  this  school,  under  my  esteemed 
teacher  and  life-long  friend  Mr.  Todd,  and  I  can  say,  after  abundant 
opportunities  for  judging,  that  I  have  listened  to  no  better  instruc- 
tion. 

This  school  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  town  and  to  the  world. 
The  question  that  comes  to  us  to-day  is,  Shall  the  work  begun  a 
hundred  years  ago  be  carried  on  through  the  years  to  come,  and  the 
privileges  which  we  and  our  fathers  enjoyed  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations  ?  In  many  ways  men  seek  to  perpetuate  their  names, 
but  all  history  shows  that  he  who  would  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  must  bind  himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his 
unselfish  acts.  May  we  who  honor  the  founders  of  this  Academy, 
and  the  men  by  whose  fostering  care  it  has  been  sustained  —  and 
there  are  those  among  the  living  and  among  the  recent  dead  whose 
names  will  never  be  forgotten — may  we,  I  say,  see  to  it  that  the 
interests  of  this  institution  do  not  suffer  through  our  neglect. 

The  Learned  Professions :  The  sons  of  Atkinson  Academy  have 
done  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater  ;  God  and  the  Bible  were  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  founders. 

Response  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Herrick,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

MR.  HERRICK'S  RESPONSE. 

Mr.  President,  —  It  is  just  thirty-seven  years  the  26th  day  of  last 
March  since,  coming  from  the  somewhat  rough  conditions  of  my 
earlier  life,  I  entered  into  what  was  then  to  me  the  majestic,  awe- 
inspiring,  and  overwhelming  presence  of  Mr.  William  C.  Todd,  then 
and  through  all  my  subsequent  course  here  the  popular  preceptor  of 
this  Academy.  I  have  often  since  thought  he  must  have  regarded 
me  as  very  unpromising  material  out  of  which  to  construct  a  man. 
Diffident,  timid,  awkward,  I  walked  for  the  first  time  into  this  old 
Academy,  with  the  utmost  fear  and  trembling,  not  knowing  what 
might  befall  me  here.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  me  to-day  of  responding  for  the  clergy.  Having 
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i  within  a  short  time  had  occasion  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the 
conduct  of  our  New  England  clergy  whose  lives  and  ministry  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  existence  of  this  Academy,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  recall  some  facts  gleaned  from  their  lives  that  come  now 
to  mind.  Reference  was  made  in  the  admirable  address  of  our 
president  to-day,  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Academy  were  laid  one  hundred  years  ago.  This  spirit 
was  very  prominent  in  the  clergymen  of  our  country,  notably  in  New 
England,  at  that  time  and  onward.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  self-denying  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than French,  of  Andover,  Mass.  It  is  related  of  him  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Andover  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  Mr.  Adams,  its  master,  presented  a  petition  for  an 
•addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  his  salary,  which  was  already 
•eight  hundred.  Dr.  Pierson,  president  of  the  board,  opposed  the 
petition  violently.  Finding  that  the  motion  was  about  to  prevail, 
and  relying  upon  the  aid  of  Mr.  French,  whose  restricted  pecuniary 
means  he  well  knew,  he  asked  him  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
c%  Well,"  said  Mr.  French,  "if  I  must  give  my  opinion,  I  am  obliged 
to  say  I  am  in  favor  of  the  grant.  I  know  what  living  in  Andover 
is.  Why,  sir,  I  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and 
I  cannot  live  upon  that."  And  yet  the  salary  of  Mr.  French  in 
1809  was  quite  the  average  of  the  salaries  of  our  clergy  at  that  time 
and  for  many  years  after. 

Mr.  Quincy,  who  lived  for  eight  years  in  the  family  of  this  same 
clergyman,  says,  "  In  these  halcyon  days  of  table  luxuriance  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  restrictions  in  point  of  food,  and  the  few 
comforts  which  at  that  period  we  were  enabled  to  command.  Fru- 
gality was  the  necessity  of  the  time  and  the  law  of  the  household. 
The  only  bread  we  tasted  was  Indian  or  rye  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Mr.  French,  on  the  Sabbath,  had  the  special  privilege  of  white  or 
flour  bread,  because,  as  he  said,  "  the  rye  and  Indian  gave  him  the 
heartburn."  Think  of  this,  you  who  are  fed  with  "  the  finest  of  the 
wheat"  !  "A  learned  gospel  minister"  preparing  two  long  sermons 
each  week  upon  a  diet  of  "  Boston  brown  bread,"  with  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  !  And  yet  these  were  the 
men  who,  with  the  aid  of  their  frugal  parishioners,  founded  these 
colleges  and  schools  of  learning. 
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And  this  sacrifice  they  endured,  as  they  declared,  "  that  learning 
might  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and 
in  the  commonwealth."  These  New  England  clergymen  were  men 
who  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  too 
great  and  no  hardship  too  severe  so  that  they  might  thereby  lay 
deep  and  strong  and  broad  the  foundations  of  good  learning  and 
wholesome  culture.  I  sincerely  believe  that  these  clergymen,  who 
i  were  themselves,  many  of  them,  eminent  in  learning,  were  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  u  foundation  men,"  men  who  breathed  their  own 
spirit  of  learning  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  held  their 
long  pastorates,  and  who  inspired  the  youth  of  their  flocks  to  aim 
at  the  loftiest  ideals  in  church  and  state. 

As  one  of  our  most  prominent  college  presidents  has  well  said, 
"  The  historical  fact  has  always  been,  that  the  higher  has  first 
descended  upon  and  breathed  its  inspiration  into  the  lower,  before 
the  latter  has  shown  any  impulse  to  improvement.  In  our  process 
of  education,  the  higher  schools  have  not  grown  out  of  the  lower 
and  do  not  rest  upon  them ;  but  the  higher  school  is  historically 
first,  and  the  lower  one  is  not  its  precursor,  but  its  product." 
These  men  of  whom  I  am  speaking  were  real  lovers  of  sound  learn- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  children.  They  were  men  who  had  an 
understanding  of  their  times,  and  knew  well  how  to  open  and  guard 
these  many  fountains  of  learning  that  had  their  origin  in  their  day. 
In  spite  of  all  that  flippant  tongues  in  recent  times  may  say  derog- 
atory to  them,  they  filled  well  and  royally  a  most  important  place  in 
originating  and  fostering  schools  of  learning  like  this  whose  cen- 
tennial we  observe  to-day.  Historically  considered,  the  clergymen 
of  New  England,  some  of  them  graduates  of  this  Academy,  were 
factors  and  forces  of  prime  importance  in  the  formation  and  molding 
of  these  institutions  of  learning,  under  whose  benign  influences  we 
now  rejoice. 

Had  I  the  time  and  you  the  patience,  I  could  easily  demonstrate 
the  fact  that,  in  all  matters  of  self-sacrifice,  learning,  patriotism,  and 
piety,  the  clergy,  for  whom  I  am  compelled  so  feebly  to  respond, 
were  and  ever  have  been  the  foremost  men  of  their  times.  Why, 
the  elder  President  Adams  said  to  a  French  statesman  that  "Ameri- 
can independence  was  mainly  due  to  the  clergy ;  that  their  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  habitual  deference 
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paid  to  their  opinions  imbued  all  ranks  and  classes  with  one  common 
sentiment  of  resistance  to  oppression." 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  some  of  our  people  were  up  at  Ben- 
nington, unvailing  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
battle  fought  there  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  jfirst  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  acted  as  chaplain  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  It  is  said  of  him  that  "  after  fervent  prayer 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,"  he  joined  the  ranks  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  saying  to  him,  "  Joseph,  you  load,  and  I  will  fire." 
Being  asked  after  the  battle  how  many  he  had  killed,  he  said 
he  could  not  tell,  but  he  hoped  he  had  prevented  some  from 
being  killed,  for,  "  observing  a  flash  often  repeated  in  a  bush  near 
by.  which  seemed  to  be  succeeded  by  the  fall  of  some  one  of  our 
men,  I  leveled  my  musket,  and,  firing  in  that  direction,  put  out  the 
flashy  But  with  my  soul  replete  with  gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
clergy  of  our  own  land,  I  must,  nevertheless,  cease  longer  to  dwell 
upon  their  noble  characters  and  heroic  deeds. 

Friends  of  my  youth  and  of  this  beloved  Academy,  it  affords 
me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day,  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances and  to  revive  some  very  pleasant  memories  which  this  occasion 
recalls.  I  see  here  many  faces  once  familiar,  but  now  almost  passed 
out  of  my  recognition.  My  one  great  regret  at  this  hour  is  that  I 
do  not  meet  here  my  old  teacher,  Mr.  Todd,  than  whom  a  better 
instructor  I  have  never  met.  I  am  sorry  that  he  regards  loyalty  to 
his  duties  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  —  whose  membership  his 
wisdom,  learning,  and  love  of  humanity  so  admirably  adorn,  —  as 
paramount  to  his  loyalty  to  this  old  Academy,  once  so  flourishing 
under  his  wise  and  considerate  leadership.  It  would  have  given  me 
rare  pleasure  to  take  him  by  the  hand  on  this  occasion  and  express 
again  to  him  my  gratitude  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  he 
afforded  me  while  a  pupil  in  this  Academy. 

My  wish  for  this  Academy  is  that  it  may  enter  upon  its  second 
century  with  larger  encouragement  for  future  success  than  it  now 
has.  Would  that  it  might  have  many  more  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial friends  than  it  now  possesses,  who  would  regard  it  as  a  most 
worthy  act  to  increase  largely  its  present  endowments  and  so  put  it 
abreast  of  the  educational  demands  of  the  times.     My  observation 
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of  our  present  public  school  system  leads  me  to  wish  that  we 
might  have  a  less  number  of  high  schools  and  more  and  better 
equipped  academies,  in  which  our  youth  who  desire  might  obtain 
such  a  diversified  education  as  their  future  work  in  life  might 
require. 

As  I  close,  I  find  my  feelings  regarding  my  student  life  here  very 
well  expressed  by  a  little  anecdote  which  I  read  yesterday.  A 
young  lady  was  dying.  Her  friends,  standing  about  her  bed,  asked 
her  if  she  had  anything  to  say,  any  regrets  to  make.  After  a  some- 
what lengthy  pause,  she  said  there  was  one  regret  she  would  like 
to  express,  and  that  was  that  she  did  not  eat  more  plum-cake  at  her 
sister's  wedding.  So  I  may  say  of  myself  that  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  make  a  better  use  of  my  time  and  opportunities  while  a  student 
in  this  Academy. 

Law  and  Order :  Were  among  the  fundamental  principles  taught 
at  this  institution. 

Response  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Clark,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Ladies  :  Polly  Peabody  and  the  scores  of  intelligent,  beautiful, 
and  pure  girls  whose  presence  and  society  did  so  much  to  mend 
the  manners  and  improve  the  hearts  of  the  somewhat  rough  spec- 
imens of  incipient  manhood  on  the  opposite  benches. 

Response  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Bartley,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MR.  BARTLEY'S  RESPONSE. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  our  dear  old  Academy  when  Polly  Peabody 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  studying  with  the  boys.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  recount  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  policy  thus 
inaugurated,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  many  other  institutions 
where  co-education  has  prevailed.  I  well  remember  the  brilliant  and 
accomplished  young  ladies,  my  contemporaries.  As  they  reeled  off 
page  after  page  of  Butler's  Analogy  and  Wayland's  Moral  Science, 
with  elegance  and  precision,  I  used  to  feel  like  asking,  "  How  can 
you  do  it  ?  " 

Surely  this  Academy  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  record  of 
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its  girls.  From  the  time  of  Parson  Peabody's  daughter  to  the 
present,  it  has  left  its  impress  of  culture  on  many  noble  women, 
and  has,  through  them,  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  church  and 
school  and  mission  field,  and  no  less  in  the  homes  of  those  whose 
lot  it  has  been  to  "  fill  the  sweet,  safe  corner  by  the  household 
fire."  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  influence  of  that 
honored  man  who  for  so  many  years  watched  over  and  fostered  the 
interests  of  this  institution  with  a  devotion  truly  paternal  is  con- 
tinued in  a  daughter,  who  efficiently  performs  the  duties  of  a 
place  of  responsibility  on  the  board  of  trustees.  May  the  future 
Polly  Peabodys  prove  worthy  successors  to  the  long  line  of  honored 
and  beloved  ones  of  the  past. 

And  Farmers  :  The  founders  of  Atkinson  Academy  were  all  farm- 
ers ;  while  they  graced  other  professions,  they  tilled  their  own 
farms.  We  have  one  of  their  descendants  with  us  to-day,  who, 
although  bred  to  the  law,  still  cultivates  the  broad  fields  of  his 
father  and  great-grandfather.  He  can  describe  to  us  the  pleasure 
of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Response  by  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Grilmanton,  N.  H. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf :  Scholar,  teacher,  author.  Under  the  wise 
direction  of  Preceptor  Yose,  his  genius  received  early  inspiration 
at  Atkinson  Academy. 

Response  by  Dr.  John  Crowell,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Greenleaf.  The  delivery  of  the  following  response  to  this 
toast  was  prevented  by  the  rain. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf  was  emphatically  a  product  of  Atkinson 
Academy.  A  farmer's  boy,  with  scanty  resources  for  study,  but 
in  whose  soul  glowed  the  desire  for  a  higher  education,  comes  over 
from  his  home  in  West  Haverhill  in  1805,  and  seeks  the  fostering 
care  of  Hon.  John  Vose  in  this  time-honored  school. 

Happy  for  him  and  others  like  him  that  such  schools  were 
founded  by  pious  men,  where  for  a  small  compensation  the  ambi- 
tious youth  could  in  some  degree  realize  the  dreams  of  his  boyhood. 
Here  young  Greenleaf  remained  two  years,  when  by  hard  study  and 
by  eking  out  his  limited  means  by  teaching  school  he  was  able  to 
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enter  the  sophomore  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  always 
cherished  a  deep  affection  for  this  Academy,  and  to  the  last  of  his 
long  and  eventful  life  he  delighted  to  honor  his  preceptor  by 
attributing  to  him  whatever  of  success  he  had  attained. 

In  1814,  a  year  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Greenleaf  became  pre- 
ceptor of  Bradford  Academy,  and  it  was  here  that  he  began  to 
develop  those  marked  characteristics  that  gave  prominence  to  his 
future  career.  His  intense  earnestness  and  his  sharply  denned 
individuality  gave  to  his  teaching  an  impulse  that  could  not  fail  to 
!  impress  any  thoughtful  student,  while  to  the  lazy  and  shirking  he 
was  a  terror  indeed.  He  had  no  particular  methods  in  his  teaching, 
but  adapted  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  hour,  and  the  swift 
changes  and  surprises  in  his  mental  and  physical  discipline  were 
as  unique  as  they  were  novel  and  ludicrous.  No  boy  could  long 
remain  under  his  care  without  being  effectually  stirred  up  in  his 
methods  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  if  he  had  an  empty  head  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  become  conscious  of  it. 

He  was  quick  to  detect  ability  in  a  timid,  shrinking  boy,  and 
ready  to  help  and  encourage  every  honest  endeavor  to  obtain  an 
education.  We  are  apt  to  judge  men  by  their  eccentricities,  and 
certainly  Mr.  Greenleaf  possessed  many  striking  peculiarities  of 
character.  But  there  was  a  richer  and  a  deeper  side  to  his  nature 
which  those  who  knew  him  best  understood  and  loved.  His  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  were  manifest  in  many  delicate  ways,  and  his 
generous  nature  found  expression  in  timely  and  substantial  assist- 
ance to  poor  students  struggling  to  obtain  an  education. 

His  scholarship  was  much  more  varied  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed, for,  although  a  great  mathematician,  he  was  no  mean  classical 
scholar,  while  his  knowledge  of  standard  literature  was  extensive  and 
discriminating.  As  author  of  a  popular  series  of  mathematical 
works  he  stands  preeminent  as  a  pioneer  in  the  important  work  of 
making  text-books  for  the  common  schools.  The  introduction  of 
G-reenleaf  s  Arithmetic  into  the  schools  formed  a  new  era  in  teach- 
ing, and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  this  bold  venture, 
it  is  certain  that  the  hard,  knotty  sums  it  contained  gave  an  impulse 
to  many  a  boy  and  girl,  and  stirred  up  many  a  teacher  to  quickness 
of  thought  and  newness  of  life. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  stood  upon  the  border-land  that  divided  the  old 
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from  the  new  in  matters  of  education.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
lecture  on  popular  science,  in  Essex  county,  and  his  illustrations  of 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  although  crude  and  simple, 
were  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. He  was  in  no  small  sense  an  investigator,  and  his  ingenu- 
ity in  improvising  apparatus  for  his  humble  laboratory  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  In  estimating  such  a  man,  no  one  can  fail  to  discern 
the  rich  and  varied  elements  that  made  the  sum  total  of  his 
character.  Terse,  simple,  transparent,  rare  in  humor,  sharp  in 
repartee,  constant  and  true  in  his  friendships,  childlike  and  trust- 
ing in  his  piety,  "  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

The  following  poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  read  by  Dr. 
Crowell. 

ANNIVERSARY  POEM. 
BY  MISS  SARAH  N.  CLARKE,  OF  ATKINSON. 

Our  Alma  Mater  calls  to  us 

And  we  respond  to-day; 
From  varied  scenes  and  busy  life 

We  come,  our  love  to  pay 

To  her  who  cherished  each  and  all 

In  far-off  days  or  near, 
To  greet  each  one  with  old-time  love, 

With  glad  good-will  and  cheer. 

Her  children  of  the  early  days, 

Her  younger  no  less  dear, 
With  loved  and  honored  teachers, 

She  gladly  welcomes  here. 

The  gray  hairs  with  the  brown  we  see, 

All  in  this  hour  have  part, 
For  she  is  old  in  years  to-day, 

Though  young  and  fresh  in  heart. 

One  hundred  years  of  time  and  change  ! 

What  wonders  have  they  wrought ; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  hopes  and  fears, 

Have  these  ten  decades  brought ! 

During  these  changes  she  has  stood 

Firmly  upon  this  hill, 
And  gathered  here  the  boj^s  and  girls 

Who  live  and  love  her  still. 
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To  older  minds  kind  memory 

Now  opens  wide  her  door; 
Classmates  and  teachers  long  since  gone 

To-day  they  see  once  more. 

To  every  class  of  scholars  here, 

From  the  oldest  to  the  last, 
The  recollections  of  this  place 

Crowd  round  us  thick  and  fast. 


For  each  of  us  who  heard  this  bell 
Ring  out  its  call  to  school, 

Who  loitered  on  the  old  worn  walk 
Or  in  the  shade  so  cool, 

The  old  familiar  sights  and  sounds 

Recall  the  happy  hours; 
And  it  seems  only  yesterday 

When  these  fair  scenes  were  ours. 


Tho'  other  ties  have  come  to  us 

Since  our  academy  days, 
There's  still  a  charm  about  this  place, 

A  love  that  always  stays. 

Under  the  spell  of  place  and  hour 

Let  us  be  young  again, 
And  live  to-day  in  school-day  world, 

When  a  look  gave  joy  or  pain. 

Then  will  the  echoes  of  this  day 
Leave  heart  and  memory  never; 

We  will  do  well  to  honor  her 
Who  guards  her  children  ever. 


The  severe  storm,  added  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  brought 
the  exercises  to  an  earlier  close  than  was  intended,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  audience,  who  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  other  distinguished  speakers  who  were  present. 


LETTERS.  v 

[From  Mr.  William  C.  Todd,  a  former  principal  of  the  Academy.] 

Concord,  August  20,  1887. 
Dear  Dr.  Cogswell, — Our  session  of  the  Legislature,  long  protracted,  is 
drawing  to  a  close.    It  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  remain  here  at  my  post,  however 
strong  my  desire  to  meet  old  pupils  and  other  friends.    I  have  a  great  deal  in  my 
mind  that  I  could  write,  but  I  will  speak  of  but  few  things. 
One  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  Academy,  and  by  far  its  best-known  teacher, 
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was  John  Vose,  whom  I  remember  well,  for  as  a  boy  I  used  to  help  him  pick 
apples.  He  was  a  remarkably  successful  teacher,  learned,  clear-headed,  original, 
'  excelling  in  everj'thing  he  undertook.  He  published  a  fine  work  on  astronomy. 
He  knew  more  law  than  half  the  lawyers.  I  remember  what  an  excellent  moder- 
ator he  made  at  the  town-meetings.  When  he  rose  to  speak  he  had  something 
to  say,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  speakers ;  and  when  he  had  spoken,  in  his 
clear,  shrill  tones,  it  usually  settled  a  matter. 

The  next  teacher  I  remember  was  Stephen  Farley,  at  the  same  time  minister  of 
the  church.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  with  much  literary  merit,  but  a  poor  disciplin- 
arian, of  much  more  consequence  then  than  now,  and  the  school  did  not  thrive 
under  him.  After  he  left  the  Academy  he  taught  the  district  school,  one  term  at 
least,  and  I,  a  little  boy,  was  his  pupil;  and  I  remember  the  boys  all  had  a  "good 
time  "  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  school-room  to  another. 

Mr.  Hale  came  next,  a  man  of  a  family  somewhat  distinguished,  and  I  think 
I  he  had  a  good  number  of  pupils,  but  he  died  after  a  lingering  sickness  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Calif. 

John  Kelley  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  my  first  teacher  in  the  Academy.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  with  a  fine  literary  taste,  an  unusual  facility  of  expression 
'<  and  explanation,  and  I  have  ever  felt  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  instruction. 
His  aim  was  that  we  should  understand  what  we  learned,  and  not  simply  commit 
to  memory  unmeaning  words. 

Then  came  Joseph  Peckham,  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  man,  who  gained  the 
good-will  and  respect  of  all  his  pupils.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Kingston, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  settled  as  a  clergyman. 

Joseph  A.  Taylor,  a  member  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  succeeded  him, 
and  was  an  earnest,  conscientious  man,  and  a  good  teacher.  Under  him  I  finished 
i  my  studies  preparatory  for  college.  Soon  after  returning  to  the  seminary  he 
became  ill,  and  came  up  to  Atkinson,  and  died  much  lamented. 

From  1840  to  1849  I  knew  but  little  of  the  school  or  its  teachers,  as  I  was  absent 
most  of  the  time  from  the  town.  From  March,  1849,  to  September,  1854,  circum- 
stances compelled  me  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  transpired  inside  the  Acad- 
emy, but  I  have  no  inclination  to  go  into  this  part  of  its  history.  Since  September, 
1854,  my  acquaintance  with  the  school  and  teachers  has  been  only  a  general  one. 
Some  of  the  teachers  I  have  never  met,  and  others  are  better  able  than  myself  to 
speak  of  them. 

j  I  have  written  thus  much  about  the  early  history  of  the  town  and  Academy,  and 
have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time.  You  have  my  best  wishes  that  all  the 
exercises  of  the  day  may  pass  off  successfully.  I  regret  I  cannot  be  with  you  to 
see  any  of  my  old  pupils  that  may  be  there.  No  teacher  ever  had  a  finer  set  of 
young  men  and  women  under  him  than  I  had,  and  I  have  always  been  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  the  success  of  each  one. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  C.  TODD. 


[From  Mr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.] 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  August  12,  1887. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Page,  Secretary  Trustees  Atkinson  Academy : 

Dear  Madam, — I  have  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Centennial 
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Anniversary  of  Atkinson  Academy.  I  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  at  the 
Triennial  Reunion  of  Appleton  Academy  and  McColIom  Institute  on  the  same 
date  will  prevent  my  accepting.  The  great  good  the  Atkinson  school  has  done, 
the  renown  of  many  of  its  pupils,  the  fidelity  of  its  trustees  and  teachers,  the 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  its  friends  in  maintaining  its  effectiveness,  the  pecun- 
iary assistance  it  has  rendered  deserving  beneficiaries,  its  loyalty  to  the  academy 
idea,  all  deserve,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  worthy  commemoration.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend,  and  in  that  way  at  least  show  that  the  oldest 
institution  of  this  type,  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  rejoices  in  the  past 
history  and  reviving  prospects  of  other  institutions  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  doing,  each  in  its  measure,  the  same  great  work.  Will  you  please 
present  my  thanks  to  the  trustees  for  their  courtesy  and  accept  for  yourself  my 
kindest  regards.    Wishing  you  a  very  successful  celebration,  I  remain 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  F.  P.  BANCROFT. 


[From  the  Hon.  Greenleaf  Clark,  of  St.  Paul,  formerly  justice  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court.] 

St.  Paul,  Mihn.,  August  19,  1887. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Page,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Atkinson  Academy : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
and  to  say  that,  although  I  have  recently  written  to  Dr.  Cogswell  that  I  expected 
to  be  present,  it  now  appears  that  engagements  here  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  ignore  will  detain  me  a  week  longer  than  was  expected,  and  compel  me  to 
forego  the  expected  pleasure. 

Many  reminiscences  of  my  early  life  are  associated  with  the  Academy ;  and  the 
days  of  my  attendance,  when  I  walked  to  and  from  my  home  with  William  C. 
Noyes  as  companion  and  friend,  and  when  I  enjoyed  a  hospitable  home  in  the 
families  of  Capt.  Samuel  Nbyes,  Aaron  Bartlett,  and  Capt.  John  Bassett,  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory.  I  remember  the  presence  of  the  late  Rev-  Jesse  Page,  then 
president  of  the  beard  of  trustees,  upon  examinations  and  public  occasions,  and 
how  constant  and  untiring  his  efforts  "were  in  behalf  of  the  institution  and  the 
welfare  of  those  connected  with  it;  also  the  presence,  on  like  occasions,  of  another 
faithful  friend  of  the  institution,  now  departed,  Dr.  Hovey,  an  able  man,  who 
said  little  and  thought  much;  and,  on  some  occasions,  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
some  parts  of  whose  arithmetic  we  used  to  think  were  made  to  confound  our  minds, 
but  which  only  strengthened  them. 

The  Academy  was,  at  this  time,  in  charge  of  a  preceptor  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  a  scholar  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
his  position  was  a  trust  for  the  advancement  of  all  of  us,  and  who  was  equal  to  all 
emergencies,  whether  arising  from  an  obscure  passage  in  the  classics,  an  abstruse 
problem  in  mathematics,  or  an  occasion  for  advice  or  sympathy  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal concern.  I  might  have  thought  that,  when  my  father  sent  me  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Todd  for  the  tuition  of  myself  and  sisters,  the  obligation 
was  discharged;  but  I  know  better  now,  and  that  there  remains  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  can  now  only  be  acknowledged. 
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I  cannot  now  speak  of  the  students  of  those  days,  some  of  whom,  like  Elbridge 
G.  Greenough,  my  college  room-mate,  an  honest,  courageous,  sincere  man,  have 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  The  living,  I  hope,  will  speak  for  themselves. 
'  The  sentiment  which  was  assigned  to  me  will  doubtless  be  responded  to  by 
some  one  else  more  acceptably  than  I  could  do  ;  but  I  wish  to  express,  in  a  word, 
the  conviction  that  the  atmosphere  which  ever  surrounds  the  institution,  natural, 
academic,  and  social,  is  especially  conducive  to  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health 
and  growth ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  influence  of  the  Academy  has 
ever  been  to  unfold  and  strengthen  that  integrity  of  mind  and  character  in  its 
students  which  tends  to  make  them,  wherever  they  go,  conservators  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  give  them  the  understanding  and  inclination  to  interpret,  apply,  and 
obey  the  one  and  maintain  the  other. 

The  past  of  the  Academy  is  secure.  A  century  of  proof  is  behind  it.  But  what 
of  the  future?  The  pure,  healthful  air  of  Atkinson  will  continue.  It  is  the  gift 
of  God.  Good  order  will  continue  to  characterize  the  community.  Learned  and 
faithful  teachers  will  continue  to  be  employed.  High  schools  in  crowded  cities 
cannot  present  the  advantages  of  this  academic  retreat.  While  it  will  continue  to 
bless  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  it 
will  also  receive  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  patronage  from  those  who  have  the 
means  to  choose  and  the  discretion  to  select  wisely.  No  one  will  be  more 
pleased  than  myself  to  see  it  commence  its  course  down  another  century  with  the 
promise  of  meeting  its  full  capacity  of  usefulness. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

GREENLEAF  CLARK. 


[From  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  the  author.] 

My  Dear  Miss  Page,  —  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Atkinson  celebration  takes 
place  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Spofford  and  I  will  be  at  such  a  distance  that  we  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  it.  Few  things  would  give  us  more  pleasure,  for  we  have  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  the  day  we  spent  within  its  borders,  and  have  always 
wanted  to  take  again  the  lovely  drive  to  your  hilltop.  I  thank  you,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Spofford,  most  warmly  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  us,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  transmit  the  circular  to  Mrs.  Betton,  through  whom  I  have  always  felt  a 
sort  of  family  tie  with  the  town. 

Always  most  cordially  }Tours, 

HARRIET  P.  SPOFFORD. 


[From  Gen.  William  Cogswell,  of  Salem,  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts.] 

Salem,  Mass.,  August  22,  1887. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Page,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees  Atkinson  Academy : 

Dear  Miss  Page,  —  As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Atkinson  Academy,  I  feel  the  more 
keenly  my  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

My  earliest  school  and  even  other  recollections  are  of  Atkinson  Academy  and 
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the  good  old  town  of  Atkinson.  My  first  teacher  at  the  Academy  was  Mr.,  after- 
wards Dr.  and  Mayor,  Joseph  Garland,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  After  him,  Preceptor 
William  C  Todd.  To  the  latter  I  owe  a  great  deal,  as,  indeed,  do  all  his  old 
scholars,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  is  still  in  active  life,  doing  an  able  man's 
full  part  in  the  people's  cause  in  New  Hampshire's  Legislature. 

My  pastor  was  your  honored  father,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Page,  whose  kind  and  benig- 
nant face  and  courteous  manner,  together  with  his  constant  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Academy,  were  such  that  one  cannot  look  back  to  that  time 
of  Atkinson  and  its  Academy  without  seeing  his  manly  form  stand  forth  as  the 
central  figure. 

My  uncle,  Joseph  B.  Cogswell,  was  then  a  trustee,  —  a  philosopher  and  as  hon- 
est a  man  as  ever  lived.  With  him  and  his  good  wife  I  boarded  when  I  went  to 
school.  I  owe  them  both  very  much  for  tender  and  loving  care,  and  for  counsel, 
precept,  and  example  set  before  me.  They  were  loyal  friends  of  the  Academy. 
I  also  boarded  with  the  Misses  Vose,  whom  I  remember  well  as  most  estimable 
ladies ;  later,  with  Mr.  Todd  and  his  venerable  mother.  All  my  recollections  of 
my  academy  and  town  life  in  Atkinson  (and  it  covered  quite  a  period  of  my 
youthful  years)  are  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  recall.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
Academy  and  town  was  as  pure  and  invigorating  as  the  fresh  air  of  heaven 
which  sweeps  over  its  hills  to-day. 

The  Academy  then,  in  my  judgment,  fitted  its  pupils  better  than  do  the  high 
schools  of  to-day.  Not  so  much  was  taught,  but  it  was  taught  better ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  the  day  and  the  glory  of  the  Academy,  including  my  Alma 
Mater,  are  being  revived,  and  its  pupils  being  preferred  to  the  crammed  machines 
our  high  schools  have  been  turning  out  of  late.  I  remember  Atkinson  Academy 
as  teaching  its  pupils  how  to  learn  and  how  to  think,  and  that  I  take  to  be  the 
true  art  of  teaching.  I  would  teach  a  child  not  the  name  of  the  smallest  capital 
in  Europe,  but  how  to  find  it  out  if  he  ever  wanted  to  know.  I  remember  my 
old  Academy  as  trying  to  help  me  to  know  how  to  know.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  she  is  still  pursuing  the  same  course  with  her  pupils  of  to-day,  and  that  she 
may  do  as  much  good  in  the  future  as  she  has  already  done  in  the  past  is  the 
best  wish  of  one  who  owes  her  much. 

Your  friend, 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Gilbert,  of  Glou- 
cester, Mass.  (who  celebrated  her  hundred  and  first  birthday  Sep- 
tember 8,  1887)  ;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Pingree,  of  Salem,  Mass.  ;  and 
Evarts  Cutter,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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